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ADVERTISEMENT. 


C"OULD  fome  gentlemen  of  approved  ability  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  do  juftice  to  the  fubjecfl  of  the  follov^^ing  Ode,  the  prefent 
apology  would  have  been  unneceffary ; — but  as  it  was  requifite  to 
produce  fomething  of  this  kind  upon  the  occafion,  and  the  lot 
having  unluckily  fallen  on  the  perfon  perhaps  the  leafl  qualified  to 
fuccced  in  the  attempt,  it  is  hoped  the  candour  of  the  public  will 
efteem  the  performance  rather  as  an  adt  of  duty,  than  vanity  in  the 
author. 

As  fome  news-paper  writers  have  illiberally  endeavoured  to  fhake 
the  poetic  charadter  of  our  immortal  bard  (too  deeply  indeed  rooted 
in  the  heart  to  be  affedled  by  them)  it  is  recommended  to  thofe 
who  are  not  fufficiently  eftablifhed  in  their  dramatic  faith,  to  perufc 
a  work  lately  publifhed,  called>  An  EJfay  on  the  Writings  and  Gtnius 

Shakespeare,  by  which  they  will  with  much  fatisfadlion  be 
convinced,  that  England  may  juftly  boaft  the  honour  of  producing 
the  greateft  dramatic  poet  in  the  world. 

To  ftrengthen  and  juftify  the  general  admiration bf  this  aflonifli- 
ing  Genius,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  to  the  Ode  fome 
undeniable  Teftimonies  ^both  in  profe  and  verfe)  of  his  unequalled 
original  talents. 

If  it  fliall  be  found,  that  /peaking  that  part  of  the  Ode,  which 
has  ufually  been  conveyed  in  recitative,  produces  a  better  efFedl, 
the  Author  flattets  himfelf  he  may  lay  claim  to  fome  little  merit  on 
that  account :  As  to  the  Ode  itfelf,  he  prefents  it  to  the  public  as 
an  objed:  of  their  good-nature,  —  to  his  friends  as  an  exercife  of 
their  partiality,- — to  his  enemies,  as  a  lucky  opportunity  of  venting 
their  wit,  humour,  criticifm,  fpleen,  or  whatever  elfe  they  pleafe, 
ihould  they  think  it  worthy  of  their  notice. 


N,  B.  In  page  2.  line  ii.  by  miftake,  in  fom«  of  the  copies,  the  line  that  fliould  W 

Now  /well  at  once  the  choral  fongy 
is. 

At  once  pour  forth  the  choral  fing. 


O  D 


To  what  bleft  genius  of  the  ifle. 
Shall  Gratitude  her  tribute  pay, 
Decree  the  feftive  day, 
Ered  the  ftatue,  and  devote  the  pile  ? 

Do  not  your  fympathetic  hearts  accordj 

To  own  the     bofom's  lord  ?" 
'Tis  he !  'tis  he  ! — ^that  de mi-god  ! 
Who  Avon's  flow'ry  margin  trod, 

While  fportive  Fancy  round  him  flew 
Where  Nature  led  him  by  the  hand, 

Tnftruded  him  in  all  fhe  knew. 
And  gave  him  abfolute  command  ! 

'Tis  he  !  'tis  he ! 
"  The  god  of  our  idolatry !" 
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To  him  the  fong,  the  Edifice  we  raife, 
He  merits  all  our  wonder,  all  our  praife  I 
Yet  ere  impatient  joy  break  forth, 
In  founds  that  lift  the  foul  from  earth ; 
And  to  our  fpell-bound  minds  impart 
Some  faint  idea  of  his  magic  art ; 
Let  awful  filence  ftill  the  air ! 
From  the  dark  cloud,  the  hidden  light 
Burfts  tenfold  bright ! 
Prepare  !  prepare  !  prepare  ! 
Now  fwell  the  choral  fong, 
Roll  the  full  tide  of  harmony  along ; 
Let  Rapture  fweep  the  trembling  firings, 
And  Fame  expanding  all  her  wings, 
With  all  her  trumpet-tongues  proclaim, 
The  lov'd,  rever'd,  immortal  name ! 
SHAKESPEARE!  SHAKESPEARE!  SHAK.ESPEARE ! 
Let  th'inchanting  found,  • 
From  Avon's  fhores  rebound  ; 
Thro'  the  Air, 
Let  it  bear. 

The  precious  freight  the  envious  nations  round ! 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS, 

Swell  the  choral  fong. 
Roll  the  tide  of  harmony  along, 

Let  Rapture  fweep  the  firings, 

Fame  expand  her  wings, 
With  her  trumpet-tongues  proclaim. 
The  lov'd,  rever'd,  immortal  name! 
SHAKESPEARE!  SHAKESPEARE]  SHAKE3PEAR2i 

A    I  R. 
I. 

Sweetefl  hard  that  ever  ftmgy 
Nature's  glory ^  Fancy's  child ; 
Never  Jure  did  witching  tongue^ 
Warble  forth  fuch  wood-notes  wild! 

II. 

Come  each  Mufe,  atid  Jijler  Grace, 
Loves  and  Pleafures  hither  come ; 
TV dl  you  know  this  happy  place^ 
Avon'j  hanks  were  once  your  home. 


ill. 
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nr. 

Bri7ig  the  laurel^  bring  the  jlowrSy 
Songs  of  triumph  to  him  raife  j 
He  united  all  your  powrs^ 
All  uniting^  fing  his  praife  ! 

Tho'  Philip\  fam'd  unconquer*d  fon, 
Had  ev'ry  blood- ftain'd  laurel  won  ; 
He  fiehM — that  his  creative  word, 

(Like  that  which  rules  the  fkies,) 
Could  not  bid  other  nations  rife, 
To  glut  his  yet  unfated  fword  : 

But  when  our  Shakspe are's  matchlefs  pen,. 
Like  Alexander  s  fword,  had  done  with  men 
He  heav'd  no  figh,  he  made  no  moan, 
Not  limited  to  human  kind, 
He  fir'd  his  wonder-teeming  mind, 
Rais'd  other  worlds,  and  beings  of  his  own  !: 

A    I  R. 

When  Nature^  fmiling^  haiVd  his  birthy 
To  him  unbounded  powr  was  give?i  \ 
The  whirlwind' s  wing  to  /weep  the  Jky^ 

The  frenzy -rowling  eyCy 
To  glance  from  heav-n  to  earthy 
Frtm  earth  to  heavn  /" 


[    5  ] 

O  from  his  mufe  of  fire 
Could  but  one  fpark  be  caught, 
Then  might  thefe  humble  drains  afpire, 
To  tell  the  wonders  he  has  wrought. 
To  tell,  —  how  fitting  on  his  magic  throne, 
Unaided  and  alone, 
In  dreadful  ftate, 
The  fubjed;  pafiions  round  him  wait ; 
Who  tho'  unchain'd,  and  raging  there, 
He  checks,  inflames,  or  turns  their  mad  career ; 
With  that  fuperior  fkill, 
Which  v/inds  the  fiery  fieed  at  will, 
He  gives  the  aweful  word — 
And  they,  all  foaming,  trembling,  own  him  for  their  Lord. 

With  thefe  his  flaves  he  can  controul, 
Or  charm  the  foul ; 
So  realiz'd  are  all  his  golden  dreams. 

Of  terror,  pity,  love,  and  grief, 
Tho'  confcious  that  the  v^ifion  only  fcems, 
The  woe-firuck  mind  finds  no  relief ; 
Ingratitude  would  drop  the  tear. 
Cold-blooded  age  take  fire. 
To  fee  the  thanklefs  children  of  old  Lear^ 
Spurn  at  their  king,  and  fire ! 

With 
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With  his  our  reafon  too  grows  wild  ! 
What  nature  had  disjoin'd, 
The  poet*s  pow'r  combin'd, 

Madnefs  and  age^  i7igratitude  and  child. 

Ye  guilty,  lawlefs  tribe, 
iEfcapM  from  punifhment,  by  art  or  bribe. 

At  Shakefpcares  bar  appear  I 

No  bribing,  fhuffling  there — 
His  genius,  like  a  rufhing  flood. 

Cannot  be  withftood. 
Out  burfts  the  penitential  tear  I 
The  look  appall'd,  the  crime  reveals, 
The  marble-hearted  monfter  feels, 

Whofe  hand  is  ftain'd  with  blood, 

SEMI-CHORUS. 
When  law  is  weak,  and  juftice  fails, 
The  poet  holds  the  fword  and  fcales. 

A  I  R. 

Though  crimes  from  death  and  torture  fiy^ 
The  fwifter  mufe^ 
Tloeir  flight  purfues^ 
Guilty  mortals  7nore  than  die  / 
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^hey  live  indeed^  but  live  to  feel 
The  fcourge  a7id  wheely 
On  the  torture  of  the  mind  they  lie 
Should  harrafsd  nature  fmk  to  refiy 
The  Poet  wakes  the  fcorpion  in  the  breafly 
Guilty  mortals  more  than  die  ! 

When  our  Magician^  more  infpir'd^ 
By  charms,  and  fpells,  and  incantations  fir'dj 

Exerts  his  moft  tremendous  pow'r  ; 

The  thunder  growls,  the  heavens  low'r, 

And  to  his  darkened  throne  repair, 
The  Demo7ts  of  the  deep,  and  Spirits  of  the  air 

But  fcon  thefe  horrors  pafs  away, 

Thro'  ftorms  and  night  bieaks  forth  the  day 

He  fmiles,  —  they  vanifh  into  air  ! 

The  bufkin'd  warriors  difappear  ! 

Mute  the  trumpets,  mute  the  drums, 

The  fcene  is  chang'd  —  Thalia  comes,, 

Leading  the  nymph  Euphrofyne^ 

Goddefs  of  joy  and  liberty  ! 

She  and  her  fifters,  hand  in  hand, 

Link'd  to  a  num'rous  frolick  band^, 
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With  rofes  and  with  myrtle  crown'd, 
O'er  the  green  velvet  lightly  bound, 
Circling  the  Monarch  of  th'  inchanted  land ! 

AIR. 
I. 

Wild,  frantick  with  pleafure^ 
They  trip  it  in  meafurCy 
To  bring  him  their  treafure^ 
The  treafure  of  joy, 

II. 

How  gay  is  the  meafurcy 
How  fweet  is  the  pleafure^ 
How  great  is  the  treafure. 
The  treafure  of  joy, 

III. 

Like  rofes  freJJo  blowing, 
Tloeir  dijnpled-cheeks  glowing. 
His  mind  is  overflowing  ; 

A  treafure  of  joy! 
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IV. 

His  rapture  perceivings 

They  fmile  while  they  re  giving^ 

He  fmiles  at  receivings 

A  treafure  of  joy. 

With  kindling  cheeks,  and  fparkling  eyes, 
Surrounded  thus,  the  Bard  in  tranfport  dies ; 
The  little  Loves^  like  bees, 
Cluft'ring  and  climbing  up  his  knees, 

His  brows  with  rofes  bind ; 
While  Fancy^  TVit^  and  Hu??iour  fpread 
Their  wings,  and  hover  round  his  head. 
Impregnating  his  mind. 
Which  teeming  foon,  as  foon  brought  forth, 
Not  a  tiny  fpurious  birth. 

But  out  a  mountain  came, 
A  mountain  of  delight ! 
Laughter  roar'd  out  to  fee  the  fight, 
And  Falstaff  was  his  name  I 
With  fword  and  fbield  he,  puffing,  ftrides ; 
The  joyous  revel-rout 
Receive  him  with  a  fhout, 
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And  modeft  Nature  holds  her  fides : 
No  fingle  pow'r  the  deed  had  done, 
But  great  and  fmall, 
Wit^  Fancy ^  Huinour^  Whwt^  and  'Jefi'y 
The  huge,  mifhapen  heap  imprefs'd  j 
And  lo — Sir  John  ! 
A  compound  of  'em  all, 
A  comic  world  in  one. 

AIR. 

\A  world  where  all  pleafures  abound^ 
So  fruitful  the  earthy 
So  quick  to  bring  forth^ 
/J?jd  the  world  too  is  wicked  and  rou?7d. 

As  the  well-teemi7tg  earthy 
With  rivers  and  fjowrs^ 

Will  fmiling  bring  forth 
Her  fruits  and  her  flowrs  '^ 
So  Falstaff  will  never  decline  ^ 
Still  fruitful  and  gay ^ 
He  moiftens  his  clay^ 
^^nd  his  rain  and  his  rivers  are  wi?je  \ 


Of  the  world  he  has  ally  but  its  care*, 
Ne  loady  but  of  Jlejhy  will  he  bear  \ 

He  laughs  off  his  packy 

Takes  a  cup  of  old  fack^ 
And  away  with  all  forrow  a7id  care^ 

Like  the  rich  rainbow's  various  dyes, 
Whofe  circle  fweeps  o'er  earth  and  fkies,, 

The  heav'n-born  mufe  appears  j 
Now  in  the  brigheft  colours  gay, 
Now  quench'd  in  fliow'rs,  fhe  fades  away. 

Now  blends  ker  fmiles  and  tears. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  f  ever  may  thy  ftream 
Of  tuneful  numbers  be  the  darling  theme; 
Not  Thames  himfelf,  who  in  his  filver  courfe 

Triumphant  rolls  along,, 
Britannia's  riches  and  her  force, 

Shall  more  harmonious  flow  in  fong. 


O  had  thofe  bards,  v;ho  charm  the  lift'ning  fhore 
Of  Cam  and  Ifis,  tun'd  their  clailic  lays, 

C  2  And 


And  from  their  full  and  precious  ftore, 
Vouchfaf 'd  to  fairy-haunted  Avo7t  praife ! 
(Like  that  kind  bounteous  hand  *, 
Which  lately  gave  the  ravifh'd  eyes 
Of  Stratford  fwains 
A  rich  command, 
Of  widen'd  river,  lengthen'd  plains, 
And  opening  fkies) 
Nor  Greeks  nor  Roma7i  ftreams  would  flow  along. 
More  fweetly  clear,  or  more  fublimely  ftrong, 
Nor  thus  a  fhepherd's  feeble  notes  reveal. 
At  once  the  weakeft  numbers,  and  the  warmcft  zeal. 

A    I  R. 
I. 

Thou  f oft-flowing  Avon,  by  thy  fiver  flream^ 

Of  things  i7iore  than  mortal^  fweet  Shakefpear  would  dreamy 

The  fairies  by  moonlight  dance  round  his  green  bed^ 

Tor  hallow  d  the  turf  is  which  pillow  d  his  head, 

II. 

The  love-frich?!  maiden^  the foft-fghi?tg  fwain^ 
Here  rove  without  danger ^  and  figh  without  pai^i^ 

*  The  D—  of  O — ,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  B— y,  moft  generoufly  ordered  a 
great  number  of  Trees  to  be  cut  down,  to  open  the  river  Jvon  for  the  Jubilee. 

The 
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The  fweet  hud  of  beauty^  7to  blight  Jhall  here  dready 
For  hallow  d  the  turf  is  which  pillowed  his  head. 

Here  youth  ffjall  be  famd^  for  their  love ^  and  their  truth ^ 
And  chearful  old  age^  feel  the  f fir  it  of  youth ; 
For  the  raptures  of  fancy  here  poets  fhall  tready 
For  hallow' d  the  turf  is  that  pillow  d  his  head, 

IV. 

Flow  on^  fiver  Avon,  in  fo7ig  ever flowy 
Be  the  fwans  on  thy  bofom  fill  whiter  than  fnowy 
Ever  full  be  thy  ft r earn  y  Me  his  fame  may  it  fp ready 
Aiid  the  turf  ever  hallow  d  which  pillow' d  his  head, 

Tho'  bards  with  envy-aching  eyes, 
Behold  a  tov^'ring  eagle  rife, 

And  would  his  flight  retard  ; 
Yet  each  to  Shakefpeare^  genius  bows, 
Each  weaves  a  garland  for  his  brows. 

To  crown  th'  heaven-diftinguiih'd  Bard. 
Nature  had  form'd  him  on  her  nobleft  plan, 
And  to  the  genius  join'd  the  feeling  man. 

What 
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What  tho*  with  more  than  mortal  art, 
Like  Neptune  he  diredls  the  ftorm, 
Lets  loofe  like  winds  the  pafTions  of  the  heart,. 
To  wreck  the  human  form  ; 
Tho'  from  his  mind  rufh  forth,  the  Demons  to  deftroy. 
His  heart  ne'er  knew  but  love,  and  gentlenefs,  and  joy. 

AIR. 

More  ge?2tle  than  the  fouthern  gale. 
Which  foftly  fans  the  blojfomd  vale. 
And  gathers  on  its  balmy  wing, 
The  fragrant  treafures  of  the  fpringy 
Breathing  delight  on  all  it  meets. 

And  giving,  as  it  fleals,  the  fweetsT 

Look  down  blefi;  Spirit  from  above, 
With  all  thy  wonted  gentlenefs  and  love 
And  as  the  wonders  of  thy  pen,. 
By  heav'n  infpir'd,. 
To  virtue  fir'd, 
The  charm'd,  aftonifh'd,  fons  of  men  ! 
With  no  reproach,  even  now,  thou  view'fl  thy  work. 
To  nature  facred  as  to  truth. 

Where 
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Where  no  alluring  mifchiefs  lurk. 
To  taint  the  mind  of  youth. 
Still  to  thy  native  fpot  thy  fmiles  extend, 
And  as  thou  gav'ft  it  fame,  that  fame  defend  5 
And  may  no  facrilegious  hand 

Near  Avon\  banks  be  found. 
To  dare  to  parcel  out  the  land, 

And  limit  Shakefpear's  hallow'd  ground  *, 
For  ages  free,  ftill  be  it  unconfin'd, 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  thy  boundlefs  mind, 

-Can  BritiJJj  gratitude  delay. 

To  him  the  glory  of  this  ifle. 
To  give  the  feftive  day 
The  fong,  the  flatue,  and  devoted  pile  ? 
To  him  the  firfl:  of  poets,  beft  of  men  ? 

JVe  neer  pall  look  upon  his  like  again  T 

•f  This  alludes  to  a  defign  of  inclofing  a  large  common  field  at  Stratford, 


DUETT, 
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DUETT- 

S/jal/  the  hero  laurels  gain^ 
For  ravag  d  fields^  and  thoufands  jlain  F 
And  jhall  his  brows  no  laurels  bindy 
TVho  charms  to  virtue  humanMndf 

CHORUS. 
We  will, — his  brows  with  laurel  bind, 
Who  charms  to  virtue  human  kind  : 
Raife  the  pile,  the  flatue  raife, 
Sing  immortal  Shakefpeare\  praife  ! 
The  fong  will  ceafe,  the  ftone  decay, 
But  his  Name, 
And  undiminifh'd  fame, 
Shall  never,  never  pafs  away. 


TESTIMONIES 


TESTI  MONIES 


T  O   T  H  E 


GENIUS      AND  MERITS 


O  F 


SHAKESPEARE. 


T  E  S  T   I   M   O   N   I   E  S. 


To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name. 

Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame. 

While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  be  fuch. 

As  neither  man  nor  mufe  can  pralfe  too  much, 

I  therefore  will  begin.    Soul  of  the  age  ! 

Th'  applaufe  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  ftage  ? 

My  Shake  SPEAR  rife.    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer  or  Spencer ^  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  farther  to  make  thee  a  room ; 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 

Triumph,  my  Britain^  thou  hail:  one  to  fhow. 

To  whom  all  fcenes  of  Ezirope  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

And  all  the  mufes  ftill  were  in  their  prime  j 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like>a  Mercury  to  charm  !  " 

Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  defigns, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dreffing  of  his  lines ! 

Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit, 

As  fince  £he  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit. 

My  gentle  Bard!  look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  ill^je,  even  fo  tlie  race 

D  2  Of 
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Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  Ihines, 

In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  feems  to  (hake  a  lance. 

As  brandifli'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance, 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  !  what  a  fight  it  were 

To  fee  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  thofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames^ 

That  fo  did  take  Elizay  and  our  James  ! 

But  {lay,  I  fee  thee  in  the  hemifphere 

Advaiic'd,  and  made  a  confiellation  there  ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  poets,  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  chear  the  drooping  ftage  ; 

Which  fince  thy  fliglit  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like  night, 

And  defpairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light. 

Ben  Jonson. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  ftones. 

Or  that  the  hallow'd  reliqucs  fliould  be  hid 

Under  a  ftar-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Pear  fon  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need'il:  thou  fuch  weak  witnefs  of  thy  name? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  aftoniihment 

Haft  built  thylelf  a  live-long  monument. 

For  whilfl:  to  the  fliame  of  flow  endeavouring'  art 

Thy  eafy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalu'd  book 

Thofe  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impreflion  took. 

Then  thou  our  fancy't)f  itfelf  bereaving, 

Doll  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 
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And  fo  fepulcher'd  in  fuch  pomp  doft  lie. 

That  kings  for  fuch  a  tomb  would  wilh  to  die  !  Milton. 

Shakespeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  firfl  impart. 

To  Vletcher  wit,  to  labouring  'Jonfon  art : 

He,  monarch-like,  gave  thofe  his  fubjeft  law. 

And  is  that  Nature  which  they  paint  and  draw : 

Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 

Whilft  'Jonfon  crept,  and  gather'd  all  below  : 

This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digeft ; 

One  imitates  him  moft,  the  other  beft  : 

If  they  have  fmce  out-writ  all  other  men, 

'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fall  from  Shakespeare's  pen : 

But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be. 

Within  that  circle  none  durfl  walk  but  he ; 

He  works  by  magic  fupernatural  things, 

For  Shakespeare's  pow'r  is  facred  as  a  king's,  Dryden. 

Shakespeare,  (whom  you,  and  cv'ry  playhoufe  bill. 

Style  the  divine,  the  matchlefs,  what  you  will) 

For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight. 

And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  defpight.  Pope^ 

'   For  lofty  fcnfe. 

Creative  fancy,  and  infpedion  keen. 

Thro'  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart. 

Is  not  wild  Shakespeare  thine  and  Nature's  boafl? 

Thompson. 


When 
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When  learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes. 

Firft  rear'd  the  ftage,  immortal  Shakespeare  rofe; 

Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 

Exhaufted  Worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new  : 

Exiftence  faw  him  fpurn  her  boundlefs  reign. 

And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain  : 

His  pow'rful  Arokes  prefiding  truth  imprefs'dj 

And  unrefifted  paffion  ftorm'd  the  breaft.  Johnson. 

What  are  the  lays  of  artful  Addifon, 

Coldly  corredt,  to  Shakespeare's  warblings  wild  ? 

Whom  on  the  winding  Avon\  willow'd  banks 

Fair  Fancy  found,  and  bore  the  fmiling  babe 

To  a  clofe  cavern :  (ftill  the  fhepherds  fliew 

The  facred  place,  whence  with  religious  awe 

They  hear,  returning  from  the.  field  at,  eve. 

Strange  whifp'ring  of  fweet  mufick  thro'  the  air). 

Here,  as  with  honey  gather'd  from  the  rock, 

She  fed  the  little  pratler,  and  with  fongs 

Oft  footh'd  his  wondering  ears,  with  deep  delight 

On  her  foft  lap  he  fat,  and  c-aught  tlie,.founds. 

Wart  ON. 

 But  happier  Stratford,  thou 

With  incontelled  laurels  deck  thy  brow; 

Tliy  bard  was  thine  tuifcBooFd,  and  from  thee  brought 

More  than  all  Egypty.  Greece,  or  Jf>a  taught. 

Not  Hoincrs  felf  fuch  matchlefs  honours  v%'on. 

The  Greek  hai  rivals  but  thy  Shake s?e are  none. 

Seward. 
O  youth 
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O  youth  and  virgins  ^  O  declining  eld  i 

O  pale  misfortune's  flaves :  O  ye  who  dwell 

Unknown  with  humble  quiet  i  ye  who  wait 

In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  Teat  of  kings  t 

O  ions  of  fport  and  pleafure  :  O  thou  wretch 

That  weep^ft  for  jealous  love,  or  the  fore  wound$ 

Of  confcious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand 

Which  left  thee  void  of  hope  ;  O  ye  who  roam 

In  exile  j  ye  who  thro'  the  embattl'd  field 

Seek  bright  renown  j  or  who  for  nobler  palms 

Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  caufe  i 

Approach  t  beheld  this  marble.    Know  ye  not 

The  feature  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 

Told  you  the  fafliion  of  your  own  eftate, 

The  fecrets  of  your  bofom  ?  Here  then,  round 

Hi^  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  ftand, 

Say  to  each  other :     This  was  Shakes peare*s  formi 

V/ho  Walked  in  every  path  of  human  life, 

Felt  every  palHon  j  and  to  all  mankind 

Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 

Which  his  own  GeNiUS  only  could  acquire.*^ 

Far  from  the  fun  and  fummer  gale, 
tn  thy  green  lap  v.^as  Nature's  *  darling  laid, 
What  time,  v.'bcn  lucid  A'usn  rtray*d; 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face  :  The  dauntlefs  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  fmil'd. 

ThiB 
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This  pencil  take  (flie  faid)  whofe  colours  clear 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  year ; 

Thine  too  thefe  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  ! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy  j 

Of  hor|-or  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 

Or  ope  the  facred  fource  of  fympathetic  tears.  Gray. 

Bring  thou  to  Britain  s,  plain  the  cho-ral  throng ; 

Difplay  thy  bufldn'd  pomp,  thy  golden  lyre ; 

Give  her  hiftoric  powers  the  foul  of  fong, 

And  mingle  Attic  art  with  Shakespeare's  fire. 

Ah  !  what,  fond  boy,  doft  thou  prefume  to  claim  ? 

The  Mufe  reply'd  :  Midaken  fuppliant,  know, 

To  light  in  Shakespeare's  breaft  the  dazzling  flame 

Exhaufted  all  Parnaffus  could  beftow. 

Mason. 

In  the  firft  feat,  in  robe  of  various  dyes, 

A  noble  tvildnefs  flafliing  from  his  eyes, 

Sat  Shakespeare. — In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore. 

For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore  j 

The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 

Obedient  turn'd,  and  ow^n'd  the  mafter's  fkill  ; 

Things  of  the  nobleft  kind  his  genius  drew, 

And  look'd  thro'  Nature  at  a  fingle  view : 

A  loofe  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  foul. 

And  taught  new  lands  to  rife,  new  feas  to  roll ; 

Call'd  into  being  fcenes  unknown  before, 

And,  paffing  Nature's  bounds,  was  fomething  more. 

Churchill. 

Hail, 
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Hail,  prodigy  of  Nature's  genuine  growth  I 
Colledled  in  thyfelf  thou  ftandft  fubHmc, 
A  world  of  intellect,  and  fancy  !  Thou, 
Reaching  from  high  to  low,  with  magic  touch, 
Inchanted'H;  ev'ry  theme.    To  thee  was  fhewn 
Each  paffion's  inmofl  fource,  with  all  the  wiles. 
And  each  meander  of  the  changeful  heart. 
Thy  pen  from  life's  warm  fchool  its  copies  drew. 
The  ftriking  feature,  and  defcriptive  air. 
Comic,  or  grave,  and,  by  the  mimic  fcene 
Compell'd,  loud  Laughter  roar'd  amain.  Grief  wept. 
And  Terror  look'd  aghaft.    Ev'n  royalty, 
Array'd  by  thee,  mov'd  more  majeftic.  Wit 
And  humour  flow'd  fpontaneous  from  thy  mind. 
As  flow'rs  from  Earth's  green  lap.    Thy  potent  fpells 
From  their  bright  feats  serial  fprites  detain'd. 
Or  from  their  unfeen  haunts,  and  flumb'ring  (hades 
The  fairy  tribes  awak'd,  with  jocund  ftep. 
The  circled  green  and  leafy  hall  to  tread  : 
While,  from  his  dripping  caves,  old  Avon  fent 
His  willing  Naiads  to  their  harmlefs  rout. 

Jago. 

.Hear  them  on  Shakespeare  !  there  they  foam,  they  ra^e  ! 
Yet  tafte  not  half  the  beauties  of  his  page  ; 
Nor  fee  that  Art,  as  well  as  Nature,  flrove 
To  place  him  foremofl:  in  th'  Aoniati  grove. 
For  there,  there  only,  where  the  Sifters  meet. 
His  Genius  triumphs,  and  the  work's  complete. 

Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat. 


E 


Though 
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T^bcugh  there  are  many^  many  tnore  poets  ivho  Bave  fpoken  of 
Shakespeare  "with  equal  praife  and  admiration t  yet  theftt  luhicb 
jirjl  occurred^  were  thought  Jufficient.  —  hejl  any  of  our  readers 
fhould  think  ivith  a  certain  gentleman,  ivho^  upon  hearing  Milton'^ 
Derjes  in  praife  of  Shakespeare,  faid^  He  never  regarded  ivhaf 
"was  fiid  in  poetry^ — that  the  very  nature  of  it  was  f  £lion,  and 
had  no  value  without  ity — there  is  added  fome  undeniable  teflt^ 
monies  in  profe^  of  Shayl^s^za'^'e's  unparalleled gejiius, 

 Shakespeare  was  a  man,  who,  of  all  modern,  and 

perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largeft  and  moft  comprehenfive 
foul.  All  the  images  of  Nature  were  flill  prefent  to  him,  and  he 
drew  them  not  labourioufly,  but  luckily  :  when  he  defcribes  any 
thing,  you  more  than  fee  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Thofe  who  accufe 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation: 
he  was  naturally  learned :  he  needed  not  the  fpedlacles  of  books  to 
read  Nature  j  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot 
fay  he  is  every  where  alike  i  where  he  fo,  I  fhould  do  him  injury 
to  compare  him  with  the  greateft  of  mankind.  But  he  is  always 
great,  where  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to  him  :  No  man 
can  fay  he  ever  had  a  fit  fubjedt  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raife 
himfelf  as  high  above  the  refl:  of  poets, 

^antum  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreffi. 

DRYDEJf. 

Among  the  Englifi,  Shakespeare  has  incomparably  excelled 
all  others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in 
fo  great  perfed:ion,  thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this  weak 
fuperftitious  part  of  his  reader's  imagination ;  and  made  him  ca- 
pable of  fucceeding,  when  he  had  nothing  to  fupport  him  befides 

the 
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the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  fomething  fo  wild,  and 
yet  fo  folemn,  in  the  fpeeches  of  his  ghofts,  fairies,  witches,  and 
•the  like  imaginary  perfons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them 
natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  v/hich  to  judge  of  them,  and 
muft  cenfefs,  if  there  are  fuch  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly 
probable  they  (hould  talk  and  ad  as  he  has  reprefented  them. 

 Our  inimitable  Shakeseare  is  a  flumbllng-block  to  the 

whole  tribe  of  thefe  rigid  criticks  :  who  would  not  rather  read  one 
of  his  plays,  when  there  i«  not  a  fingle  rule  of  the  ftage  obferved, 
than  any  production  of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of 
them  violated?  Shakespearr  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  feeds 
of  poetry,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  ftone  of  Pyrrhus's  ring, 
which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine 
mufes  in  the  viens  of  it,  produced  by  the  fpontaneous  hand  of 
Nature  without  any  help  from  art. 

Addison. 

But  certainly  the  greatnefs  o'f  this  Author's  genius  dees  no  where 
fo  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives  his  imagination  an  entire  loofe, 
and  raifes  his  fancy  to  a  flight  above  mankind,  and  the  limits  of  the 
vifible  world.  Rowe. 

If  ever  any  autlior  defcrved  the  ns-me  of  an  original  it  was 
Sha.kespf are.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his  art  fo  immediately 
from  the  fountains  of  Nature,  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
flainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  fome  tincflure 
of  the  learning,  or  feme  cail  of  the  models  of  thofe  before  him. 
The  poetry  of  Shakespeare  was  infpiration  indeed  :  he  is  not  fo 
much  an  imitator,  as  an  indrument  of  Nature  ;  and  it  is  not  fo  juft 
to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  {he  fpeaks  through  him. 

E  2  His 
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His  charaders  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that  it  is  a  fort  of  in- 
jury to  call  them  by  fo  diflant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Thofe  of 
other  poets  have  a  conftant  refemblance,  which  fhews  that  they  re- 
ceived them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
fame  image  :  each  picture,  like  a  mock  rainbow,  is  but  the  re- 
flcdtion  of  a  refledion.  But  every  fingle  charadter  in  Shakespearb 
is  as  much  an  individual,  as  thofe  in  life  itfelf  it  is  as  impoflible  to 
£nd  any  two  alike ;  and  fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any 
rcfpedt  appear  moft  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparifon,  be  found 
remarkably  diftind.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  charader,  we  muft 
add  the  wonderful  prefervation  of  it ;  which  is  fuch  throughout 
his  plays,  that  had  all  the  fpeeches  been  printed  without  the  very 
names  of  the  perfons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them  with 
certainty  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  power  over  our  paffions  was  never  poflefTed  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  different  inflances.  Yet  all  along,  there  i$ 
feen  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raife  them  j  no  preparation  to  guide 
eur  guefs  to  the  effedl:,  or  to  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it :  but 
the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears  burft  out,  juft  at  the  proper  places : 
we  arc  furprized  the  moment  we  weep  j  and  yet  upon  refledlion 
find  the  pafTion  fo  juft,  that  we  (hould  be  furprized  if  we  had  not 
wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  allonilhing  is  it  again,  that  the  paffions  diredlly  oppofite  to 
thefe,  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are  no  Icfs  at  his  command  \  That  he 
is  not  more  a  mafler  of  the  great,  than  of  the  ridiculous,  in  human 
nature;  of  our  nobleft  tenderneffes,  than  of  our  vaineft  foibles i 
€f  our  ftrongen:  emotions,  than  of  our  idleft  fenfations ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  paffions  ;  in  the  coolnefs  of  re- 
fiedion  and  reafoning,  he  is  fall  as  admirable.  His  fentiments  are 
not  only  in  general  the  moft  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every 
fubjed,  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  between  pene- 
tration 
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tration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the 
bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  moment  de- 
pends. This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education 
or  experience  in  thofe  great  and  public  fcenes  of  life,  which  are 
ufually  the  fubjedl  of  his  thoughts :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  known 
the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new 
opinion.  That  the  philofopher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world, 
may  be  born  as  well  as  the  poet.  Pope. 

Shakespeare  created,  as  it  were,  the  EngUJh  theatre  :  that  he 
boafted  a  ftrong,  fruitful  genius  :  that  he  was  natural  and  fublime; 
that  his  fcenes  are  beautiful  and  noble,  though  fometimes  dread- 
ful :  that  his  paffages  are  llrong  and  forcible,  and  atone  for  all  his- 
faults  :  and  that  his  dramatic  pieces  dart  fuch  refplendant  flafhes- 
as  amaze  and  aftonifh  1 

Voltaire's  Letters  concerning  the  Rnglijh  Nation. 

In  how  many  points  of  light  mufi:  we  be  obliged  to  gaze  at 
this  great  poet  !  In  how  many  branches  of  excellence  to  confider 
and  admire  him  !  Whether  we  view  him  on  the  fide  of  art  or 
nature,  he  ought  equally  to  engage  our  attention  :  whether  we  re- 
fpedl  the  force  and  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  reading,  the  power  and  addrefs  with  which  he 
throws  out  and  applies  either  Nature,  or  Learning,  there  is  ample 
fcope  both  for  our  wonder  and  pleafure.  If  his  didion,  and  the 
eloathing  of  his  thoughts  attract:  us,  how  much  more  muft  we  be 
charmed  with  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  his  images  and  ideas !  If  his- 
images  and  ideas  fteal  into  our  fouls,  and  ftnke  upon  ciir  fancy^ 
how  much  are  they  improved  in  price,  w  hen  v/e  come  to  reflf  di  with 
what  propriety  and  juftnefs  they  are  applied  to  charader  !:  If  we: 

look 
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look  iato  his  charaders,  and  how  they  are  furnlflied  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  employment  he  cuts  out  for  them,  how  are  we  takea 
up  with  the  maftery  of  his  portraits  !  What  draughts  of  Nature ! 
What  variety  of  originals,  and  how  differing  from  each  other  !  How 
are  they  drelled  from  the  ftores  of  his  own  luxurious  imagination, 
without  being  the  apes  of  mode,  or  borrowing  from  any  foreign 
wardrobe !  Theobald. 

Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care  to  dignify  the  works 
of  tTieir  moft  celebrated  poets  with  the  faireft  impreffions,  beauti- 
fied with  the  ornaments  of  fculpture,  well  may  our  Shakespeare 
be  thought  to  deferve  no  lefs  confideration  :  and  as  a  frefh  acknow- 
ledgment hath  lately  been  paid  to  his  merit,  and  a  high  regard  to  his 
name  and  memory,  by  erecting  his  ftatue  at  a  public  expence  3  fo  it 
it  is  defired  that  this  new  edition  of  his  works,  which  has  coft  fome 
attention  and  care,  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  fmall  monument 
dcfigned  and  dedicated  to  his  honour.  Hanmer. 

William  Shakespeare,  whofe  excellent  Genius  opened  to 
him  the  whole  heart  of  man,  all  the  mines  of  Fancy,  all  the 
fiores  of  nature,  and  gave  him  power  beyond  all  other  v/riters  to 
move,  aftonifli,  and  delight  mankind. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Of  all  the  literary  exercitations  of  fpeculative  man,  whether  de- 
fionedfor  theufe  or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there  are  none  of 
fo  much  importance,  or  Vv-hat  are  more  of  our  Immediate  concern, 
than  thole  which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our  nature.  Others 
may  exercife  the  reafon,  or  amufe  the  imagination  ;  but  thefe  o.ily 
can  improve  the  heart,  and  form  the  human  mind  to  wifdom.  Now 
in  this  fcience  our  Shakespeare  is  confcflcd  to  occupy  the  fore- 
moll 
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moft  place  ;  whether  we  confider  the  amazing  fagacity  with  which 
he  inveftigates  every  hidden  fpring  and  wheel  of  human  adlion ;  or 
his  happy  manner  of  communicating  this  knowledge,  in  the  juft 
and  lively  paintings  which  he  has  given  .us  of  all  our  paffions,  appe- 
tites, and  purfuits.  Warburton. 

I  fliall  not  attempt  any  laboured  encomiums  on  Shakespeare, 
or  endeavour  to  fet  forth  his  perfections,  at  a  time  when  fuch  uni- 
verfal  and  juft  applaufe  is  paid  him  :  He  himfelf  tells  us. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  fmooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnifh. 

Is  wafteful  and  ridiculous  excefs. 
And  wafleful  and  ridiculous  indeed  it  would  be,  to  fay  any  thing 
in  his  praife,  when  prefenting  the  world  with  fuch  a  collection  of 
beauties,  as  perhaps  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  ;  and,  I  may  very 
fafely  affirm,  cannot  be  paralleled  from  the  produdions  of  any 
other  fingle  author,  ancient  or  modern. 

DODD.- 

 If  fuch  another  poet  could  arife,  fhould  I  very  vehemently 

reproach  him,  that  his  firft  adt  pafTed  at  Venicey  and  his  next  at 
Cyprus.    Such  violations  of  rules  merely  palllve,  becomes  the  com- 
prehenfive  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  fuch  cenfures  are  fuitable 
to  the  minute  and  llender  criticifm  of  Voltaire  : 
Non  ufque  adeo  permifcuit  imis 

JLongus  fumma  dies,  ut  noriy  Ji  voce  Metelli 

Serventur  leges ^  malmt  a  Cc^J.ire  telli. 

This 
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This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakespeare,  that  his  drama  is 
the  mirrour  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raife  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  extafies,  by  reading  human  fenti- 
ments  in  human  language ;  by  fcenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
eftimate  the  tranfadtions  of  the  world,  and  a  confeiTor  predict  the 
progrefs  of  the  paflions.  Johnson. 

 My  defign  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  defire  to  en- 

epurage  others  to  think  of  preferving  the  oldeft  editions  of  the 
EngliJJ:)  writers,  which  are  growing  fcarcer  every  day  ;  and  to  afford 
the  world  all  the  afliftance  or  pleafure  it  can  receive  from  the  mod 
authentic  copies  extant  of  its  noblest  Poet. 

Stevens. 

It  is  faid  of  the  oftrich,  that  £he  drops  her  egg  at  random,  to  be 
difpofed  of  as  chance  pleafes ;  either  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
fun's  kindly  warmth,  or  elfe  crufhed  by  beafts,  and  the  feet  of  paf- 
fengers  :  fuch,  at  leaft,  is  the  account  which  naturalifts  has  given  us 
of  this  extraordinary  bird  j  and  admitting  it  for  a  truth,  fhe  is  in 
this  a  fit  emblem  of  almoft  every  great  genius  ;  they  conceive  and 
produce  with  eafe  thofe  noble  iffues  of  human  underftanding ;  but 
incubation,  the  dull  work  of  putting  them  corredly  upon  paper, 
and  afterwards  publifhig,  is  a  tafk  they  cannot  away  with.  If  the 
Original  flate  of  all  fuch  author's  writings,  even  irom  Homer  down* 
ward,  could  be  inquired  into  and  known,  they  would  yield  proof 
in  abundance  of  the  juftnefs  of  what  is  here  afferted  :  but  the  author 
now  before  us  fhall  fuffice  for  them  all ;  being  at  once  the  grcatert: 
inflance  of  genius  in  producing  noble  things,  and  of  negligence  in 
providing  for  them  afterwards, 

Capel. 
There 
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There  was  a  time,  when  the  art  of  Johnfon  was  fet  above  the 
divineft  raptures  of  Shakespeare.  The  prefent  age  is  well  con- 
vinced of  the  miflake.  And  now  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare  is 
idolized  in  its  turn.  Happily  for  the  public  tafle  it  can  fcarcely  be 
too  much  fo.  HuRD. 

Shakespeare  is  a  kind  of  eftablifhed  religion  in  poetry,  and 
his  bays  will  always  flourifli  with  undiminifhed  verdure.  When 
I  fay  this,  I  am  not  for  maintaining  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  tranf- 
greffions,  but  for  every  tranfgreflion  he  recompences  his  auditors 
with  beauties  which  no  art  will  ever  equal.  That  the  notes 
eftablifhed  by  Arijiotle  and  Horace  are  agreeable  to  nature,  I  am 
ready  to  allow,  and  that  inferior  geniufes  may  avail  themfelves  by 
a  fkilful  conformity  to  them,  I  as  freely  alTent  to.  But  fable  is  but 
a  fecondary  beauty ;  the  exhibition  of  character,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  paffions,  juftly  claim  the  precedence  in  dramatic 
poetry.  It  is  in  writing  as  in  gardening,  where  nature  does  not 
afford  fpontaneous  beauties,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  eftablifh- 
ments  of  flow  and  endeavouring  art,  to  the  regularity  of  uniform 
viflas,  the  intricacy  of  elaborate  mazes,  and  a  fliudied  infertion  of 
ever-greens  ^  but  when  the  courfc  of  the  country  of  itfelf  prefents 
attractive  fcenes  on  every  fide,  when  the  trees  branch  out  vvitli  a 
free  expanfion,  and  the  bold  profped:  furprizes  with  the  heath,  the 
lawn,  the  hill,  and  valley  in  wild  variety,  the  littlenefs  of  tedious 
culture  is  unnecefTary,  and  trifling  ornaments  are  unlooked  for. 

Gray's-Inn  Journal. 

Shakespeare  came  out  of  Nature's  Jiand  like  Pallas  out  of 
Jove's  head,  at  full  growth  and  mature.  Col  man. 


Voha'we 
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Voltaire  is  a  genius,  but  not  of  Sh akespasre's  magnitude 
Without  recurring  to  difputable  authority,  I  appeal  from  Voltaire 
to  him?eif.  I  (hall  not  avail  myfelf  of  his  former  encomiums  on 
our  mighty  poet ;  though  the  French  critic  has  twice  tranflatcd  the 
fame  fpeech  in  Hamlet^  fome  years  ago  in  admiration,  latterly  in  de- 
rifion ;  and  I  am  forry  to  find  that  his  judgment  grows  weaker, 
when  it  ought  to  be  further  matured.  W^lpols.. 

Such  is  Shakespeare's  merit,  that  the  more  juft  and  refined  the 
tafte  of  the  nation  has  become,  the  more  he  has  increafed  in  re- 
putation. He  was  approved  by  his  own  age,  admired  by  the  next, 
and  is  revered,  and  almoft  adored  by  the  prefent.  His  merit  is 
difputed  by  little  wits,  and  his  errors  are  the  jefts  of  little  critics ; 
but  there  has  not  been  a  great  poet,  or  great  critic,  fince  his  time, 
who  has  not  fpoken  of  him  with  the  higheft  veneration,  Mr.  Vol^ 
taire  excepted.  His  tranflations  often,  his  criticifms  flill  oftener, 
prove  he  did  not  perfectly  underftand  the  words  of  the  author  :  and 
therefore  it  is  certain  he  could  not  enter  into  his  meaning.  He  com- 
prehended enough  to  perceive  he  was  unobfervant  of  fome  eflablifhed 
rules  of  compofition  ;  the  felicity  with  which  he  performs  what  no 
rules  can  teach,  efcapes  him.  Will  not  an  intelligent  fpedator  ad- 
mire the  prodigious  ftru<51:ures  of  Stone-hengey  becaufe  he  does  not 
know  by  what  law  of  mechanics  they  were  raifed  ?  Like  them  our 
author's  works  will  remain  for  ever  the  greateft  monuments  of  the 
amazing  force  of  nature,  which  we  ought  to  view  as  we  do  other 
prodigies,  with  an  attention  to,  and  admiration  of  their  ftupendous 
parts,  and  proud  irregularity  of  greatnefs. 

An.  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare; 

Author  unknown. ^^r''.'^''^'''^' 

FINIS. 
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